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IF  TH  E  U  S  armed  forces  are  to  f  i  ght  i  n  the 
future,  attheoperational  orstrategiclev- 
els  of  warfare,  they  will  do  so  jointly.  A 
joint  national  military  strategy  sets  the 
requirements  for  joint  plans  to  be  developed 
in  the  short  term.  These  plans  set  objectives 
for  all  unifiedcommandersinchief(CINC)in 
their  areas  of  responsibility  (AOR).  The  re¬ 
quirement  that  Cl  NCs  create  various  conti  n- 
gency  and  other  plans  leads,  in  turn,  to  the 
creation  of  joint  mission-essential  task  lists 


(j  M  ETL)  by  Cl  NC  staffs  and  subordi  nate  joi  nt 
commands  jMETLs,  which  identify  the  per¬ 
formance  of  specific  tasks  to  execute  these 
planssuccessful  ly,  arethen  used  bytheCI  NCs 
and  thejoint  Staff  to  identify  and  fund  joint 
trai  n  i  ng,  deter  mi  nethedi  recti  on  of  joi  ntdoc- 
trine  development,  and  provide  joint  justifi¬ 
cation  for  various  programs. 

With  this  identification  of  the  Cl  NCs'  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  thejoint  Staff  has  recently 
moved  to  a  vision  of  futuredirections,  found 


♦The  views  expressed  by  the  author  are  his  alone  and  do  not  represent  those  of  the  US  Atlantic  Command. 
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in  the  publication  Joint  Vision  2010  (JV 
2010)2  Requirements  provided  by  the 
Cl  N  Cs,  servi  ces,  and  J  oi  nt  Staff,  as  wel  I  as  ad¬ 
vances  that  emerging  technology  hopes  to 
del  iver  i  n  thenextfewyears,  al  I  i  n  fl  u  encedJV 
20102  One  can  use/\/  2010  (forthelong  run) 
and  JMETLs  (for  the  short  run)  to  identify 
joint  training  and  programmatic  require¬ 
ments.  They  will  soon  playaroleindetermin- 
ingjoint  operational  read! ness  criteria. 

TheUSAir  Force  hasjust  published  its  fu¬ 
ture  vision  InGiobai  Engagement:  A  Vision  for 
the21stCen  turyAirForce,  which  also  purports 
to  pro  videguid  anceforthecon  duct  of  future 
military  operations,  associated  training,  and 
materiel  the  Air  Force  will  buy.^  Giobai  En¬ 
gagement  isthe  Air  Force’sinput  to  joint  pro¬ 
cesses.  Like  the  other  services'  vision  docu¬ 
ments,  it  must  come  to  grips  with  the  new 
JMETL  process,  JV  2010,  and  the  obvious 
move  to  subordination  of  service  training, 
doctrine  development,  and  procurement  to 
jointness. 

Th  i  s  arti  cl  e  revi  ews  the  concept  of  j  M  ETLs 
and  joint  vision  and  assesses  thei r  impact  on 
the  long-range  training,  procurement,  and 
read!  nessoftheUSarmedservices.  Further,  it 
assesses  the  need  for  improvements  to  the 
current  pro  cessof  i  den  ti  fy  i  ng  needsfortrai  n- 
ing  and  procurement  prioritization  that  bal¬ 
ances  the  immediate  requirements  of  war¬ 
fighting  Cl  NCs  with  longer-term  interests  of 
the  uniformed  armed  services. 

JM  ETL  Development 
and  Planned  Uses 

One  finds  scenarios  for  possible  future 
combat  in  the  current  versions  of  the  Na- 
tionai  Security  Strategy,  the  Nationai  Miiitary 
Strategy,  the  Defense  Pianning  Guidance,  the 
JointStrategicCapabiii  tiesPian,  andappi  i  cable 
treaties^  Scenarios  contained  in  these  docu¬ 
ments,  in  turn,  drive  contingency  planning 
by  thewar-fighti  ng  uni  fied  Cl  NCs,  who,  after 
analyzing  their  various  contingency  plans 
and  other  guidance,  derivejMETL  taste.  To 
ap  pear  on  a  Cl  N  C'sj  M  ETL,  a  task  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  ajointstaff  orforce,  derived  from  a 


mission  assigned  to  aCINC  by  higher  author¬ 
ity,  and  considered  so  critical  that  failure  to 
successful  lycom  pleteitwouidjeopard  izethe 
mission. 

Si  mi  I  ar  j  M  ETL  devel  op  menttakespi  aceby 
subordinate  joint  commanders  within  the 
AORsof  each  Cl  NC.  For  example,  command¬ 
ers  of  regional  orfunctional  areaswould  have 
jM  ETLs  for  their  staff  headquarters.  Standing 
or  potential  joint  task  force  (jTF)  headquar¬ 
ters  that  plan  to  operate  within  a  Cl  NC'sAOR 
would  also  havetheir  own  jM  ETLs.  Logically, 
these  subordinatej  M  ETLs  would  be  prepar^ 
to  achieve  joint  goals  and  objectives  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Cl  NCs. 

Sometaskstobeperformedbysubordi  nate 
commands  are  joint,  but  others  remain  pri¬ 
marily  under  the  cognizance  of  the  service 
component  commander.  A  CINC's  air  force 
component  commander,  such  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Air  Combat  Command,  would 
have  service  mission-essential  task  lists 
(M  ETL)  desi  gned  to  attai  n  serv  i  cetasksi  n  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Cl  NC.  A  numbered  airforcemight 
have  a  subordinate  M  ETL  identifying  tasks  to 
be  completed  in  support  of  the  air  force  com- 
po  nentcom  mander.  Itcould  also  havej  M  ETL 
tasteassoci  ated  with  itsroleasapo  ten  tial  jTF 
headquarters  in  directsupportof  aCINC. 

Some  j  M  ETL  taste  are  combative-others 
are  not.  Although  the  Nationai  Security  Strat¬ 
egy,  theNationai  Miiitary  Strategy,  theDdense 
Pianning  Guidance,  and  thejoint  Strategic  Ca- 
pabiiities  Pian  contain  primary  combat  mis 
sionsto  be  performed  bytheuni  fied  Cl  NCsin 
their  AORs,  theseCI  NCs  also  have  other  guid¬ 
ance  that  shapes  their  priorities  One  finds 
this  guidance  in  such  documents  as  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Command  Plan,  treaties,  and  other  re¬ 
gional  pol  icydocu  mentsThus,  aCINC  might 
h  ave  j  M  ETL  tasks  insupportofhumanitarian 
operations,  military  support  to  civil  authori¬ 
ties,  and  other  similar  noncombat  missions. 

When  the  Cl  NCs  assemble  a  list  of  joint 
tasks-combative  and  noncombative-within 
their  AORs  and  determinethat  these  tasks  are 
mission  essential,  they  have  thus  assembled 
their  jMETL.5  This  list  need  not  be  approved 
by  a  Cl  NC's service  component  commanders, 
who  are  expected  to  produce  j  M  ETLs  that 
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support  theirCINC  as  well  as  METLs  that  sup¬ 
port  their  service 

As  complicated  as  this  process  sounds,  it 
reflects  and  meets  the  desi  res  of  Congress  to 
subordinate  training,  equipping,  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  US  armed  forces  to  joi  nt  warfare. 
At  the  heart  of  this  system  of  J  M  ETL  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  isthesubordi  nation  of  joint- 
force  and  component  training,  program¬ 
ming,  and  readiness  to  meet  current  contin¬ 
gency  plans.®  In  other  words,  JMETL-based 
prioritization  will  result  in  the  training, 
equipping,  and  readiness  of  the  US  armed 
forces  to  meet  theoretical  contingencies  en¬ 
visaged  within  thenextfewyears  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  does  not  takethe  long  view. 

Problems  with  Joint 
Mission- Essential  Tasks 

Tactical  units,  such  as  squadrons,  perform 
tasks  at  the  tactical  level  of  warfare  Wings 
perform  a  combination  of  tactical -level  joint 
tasks  and  tactical  service  tasks  Numbered  air 
forces,  as  po  ten  ti  al  jTF  head  quartersand  pro¬ 
viders  of  joint  force  air  component  com¬ 
manders,  primarily  perform  joint  tasks  at  the 
operational  level  of  warfare.  The  unified 
Cl  NC'sj  M  ETL  contains  joint  tasks  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  theater/strategic  level  of  war¬ 
fare,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
generalization.  For  the  most  part,  Washing¬ 
ton  han  diesnational  strategictasks,  al  though 
CINCs  perform  this  function  also. 

Military  departments  have  national  and 
theater-/Srategic-level  responsibilities  in¬ 
volvingtraining,  equipping,  and  organizing 
the  US  armed  services  as  outlined  in  various 
con  gressional  statutesand  Depart  ment  of  De 
fense  (DOD)  and  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (jCS) 
administrative  regulations.  These  include 
roles  specifically  assigned  to  the  services  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947;  Titles  10 
and  14  of  the  US  Code;  DOD  Instruction 
5100.1,  Functions  of  the  DepartmeitofDefeise 
and  Its  M a] or  Components;  and  joint  Pub  0-2, 
Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,  as  wel  I  as  other 
such  laws  and  regulations.  These  training, 
equipping,  and  organizing  roles  of  the 


servi  ces  i  n  cl  ude  both  short-  and  I  ong-  term  ef¬ 
forts  and  have  been  referred  to  as  "core  conn- 
petencies." 

Because  of  this  long-term  responsibility. 


Current  contingencyplans— 
thereforeJMETLs— are  driven  by 
current,  not  emerging,  threats. 


servicespubi  ishvi  sionssuch  as  G/oba/ En  gage 
ment  that  i  n  di  catewherethey  arego  ingin  the 
future.  What  isthe  relation^ip  between  the 
services'  views  of  what  they  need  and  the 
views  found  \  r\JV  201  OPThe  servi  ces  have  all 
agreed  with  what  appeared  \nJV  2010;  one 
view  maintains  that  they  need  only  provide 
detailson  what  they  would  do  to  execute  this 
joint  vision.  Real  joint  vision  that  drives  fu¬ 
ture  programmatic  requirements  is  some¬ 
what  new  and  signals  a  potential  major  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  military 
departments  to  train,  organize,  and  equip. 

Current  contingency  plans— therefore 
jMETLs-are  driven  by  current,  notemerging, 
threats  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
newly  issued JV  2010  and  Giobai  Engagement 
are  devoid  of  any  mention  of  limited  or  re¬ 
gional  war  or  reconstitution  against  a  resur¬ 
gent  or  emergent  global  threat.^  The  spec¬ 
trum  of  conflict  for  which  all  the  armed 
services  have  prepared  includes  global  nu¬ 
clear  war  (unlikely  but  at  least  listed)  and,  at 
thehigh  end  of  the  conventional  spectrum,  a 
major  regional  contingency  (MRC)— recently 
renamed  major  theater  warfare  (MTW). 

Let  us  recal  I  from  the  days  of  the  cold  war 
what  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  supposed  to  be  ableto  handle.®  This  in¬ 
cluded  giobai  nuclear  war  as  well  as  global 
conventional  war  involving  multiple  AORs 
Until  recently,  theUSmilitary also  had  acate- 
gory  for  regional  war— a  major  war  in  one 
AOR.  In  the  "old  days,"  the  next  lesser  cate 
gory  was  the  MTW— Korea  and  Southwest 
Asia.  Giobai  Engagement  makes  clear  that  the 
MTW,  not  limited  or  regional  war,  isnowthe 
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most  demanding  conventional  combat  sce¬ 
nario  for  which  the  Air  Force  must  train  and 
equip. 


If  future  combat  at  the  operational 
level  is  joint,  then  why  does  Army 
training  still  include  preparation 
for  combat  by  three-star  corps 
commanders  operating  as  a 
sfng/e-serw'ce  force? 


Core  Competencies 

Now  that  we  understand  the  context  of 
the  MTW,  we  can  better  comprehend  the 
corecom  peten  ciesof  theAi  r  Force.  Li  sted  i  n 
Global  Engagement,  they  include  air  and 
space  superiority,  global  attack  (rapid 
stri  kes  any  whereon  theglobe),  rapid  global 
mobility,  precision  engagement,  informa¬ 
tion  superiority,  and  agile  combat  support. 
These  competencies,  however,  are  ex- 
p ressed  i  n  th  eco n  text  of  co  n  ven  t i  o  n  al  co m- 
bat  no  more  demanding  than  an  MTW. 
They  are  not  understood  to  involve  a  re 
gional  war  or  global  conventional  war. 
Hence,  the  Air  Force  must  train  for  and/or 
procure  for  the  following  in  the  context  of 
an  M T W :  th e  ai  r  ex ped i t i o n ary fo rce, future 
concepts  for  unmanned  airborne  vehicles 
with  the  capability  for  suppression  of  en¬ 
emy  air  defenses,  and  agile  combat  support 
from  the  continental  United  States  to  afor- 
ward  theater. 

Although  the  Air  Force  core  competencies 
contained  in  Global  Engagement  are  compati- 
blewith  those  found  in  aCINC'sJMETLsand 
\r\JV  2010,  the  degree  of  support  for  those 
corecom  peten  ciesmi  ghtstrai  n  theoth  er  wi  se 
good  relationships  between  Air  Force  com¬ 
manders  and  staffs  and  joint  commanders 
and  staffs.  For  example,  in  prioritizing  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  receive  joint  support,  joint 
commanders  might  view  global  attack  as  a 


task  that  a  single  composite  wing  could  per¬ 
form,  whereas  the  Air  Force  might  have  a 
larger  capability  in  mind.  Need ingto respond 
only  at  the  MTW  level,  thejoint  commander 
could  assume  that  other  non-Air  Force  assets 
were  available  for  rapid  strikes  anywhere  in 
the  world;  thus,  one  would  need  smaller 
numbers  of  Air  Force  units  within  a  bigger 
joint  capability. 

Similarly,  precision  engagement  in  the 
CO  ntext  ofglobalnuclearwarmighth  ave  two 
meanings,  depending  upon  one'sviewof  the 
requirement.  Not  long  ago  the  Air  Force  and 
theWhiteHouseagreed  on  theneed  for  preci¬ 
sion  nuclear  strikes  as  part  of  both  nuclear 
war-fighting  and  deterrent  strategies  that  jus¬ 
tified  the  use  of  manned  bombers  capable  of 
penetrating  the  air  defenses  of  our  most  wor¬ 
thy  potential  adversary.  Is  this  view  still 
shar^  by  the  Air  Force  and  theWhiteHouse 
orjCS? 

Would  our  CINCs,  charged  by  the  White 
House  and  j  CS  with  nuclear  war-fighti  ng  and 
deterrent  missions,  be  able  to  describe  their 
requirements  for  nonprecision  strikes  using 
only  ballistic  missiles?  Has  the  national  nu¬ 
clear  war-fighting  or  deterrent  strategy 
shifted  towards  punishment,  thus  undermin¬ 
ing  the  need  for  manned  penetrating  bomb¬ 
ers  capable  of  stri  ki  ng  various  defended,  mo- 
bile,  or  hard  targets  with  precision? 


Other  Service  Issues 

One  also  finds  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rineCorps this  potential  disconnect  between 
new  joint  requirements  and  traditional  serv¬ 
ices'  views  of  how  to  conduct  warfare.  With 
an  MTW  as  the  most  demanding  scenario  for 
future  combat,  would  any  unified  CINC  ere 
ateaj  M  ETL  requi  rementfor  an  Army  corpsto 
f i ght  as  a  si  ngl eservi  ce  force  at  the  th  reestar 
level?  Or  would  an  Army  corps  commander 
more  likely  operate  as  a  jTF  commander? 

If  future  combat  at  the  operational  level  is 
joint,  then  why  does  Army  training  still  in¬ 
clude  preparation  for  combat  by  th  reestar 
corps  commanders  operating  as  a  singleser¬ 
vice  force?  Does  the  answer  change  if  we  as 
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Part  of  a  carrier  battle  group.  Should  naval  campaigns  exist? 


su  me  that  operational -level  com  bat  i  n  thefu- 
ture  is  multinational  and  not  necessarily 
joint?  WhatJMETL  or  METL  requirements  of 
Army  co  rpsco  m  man  d  ersd  ri  veth  eBat  tl  ef  i  el  d 
Command  Training  Program? 

This  three-star  role  in  combat  is  not  an 
Army-  on  I  y  i  ssue.  TheAi  r  For  ce'svi  ew  of  an  ai  r 
"campaign"  involves  a  single  service  per¬ 
forming  an  operational-level  mission  not  re¬ 
quired  in  a  joint  environment.  According  to 
joi  ntdoctri ne,  al  I  cam  paignsarejoi  nt. Thus,  a 
single  service  would  perform  only  an  opera¬ 
tion,  at  most. 

Is  Blue  Flag  at  the  level  of  a  single-service 
operation,  or  is  it  a  joint  exercise?  What  are 
the  j METL  or  METL  requirements  of  the  Air 
Fo  rce  to  ru  n  th  i  s  ex  er  ci  se?  I  f  Bl  ue  FI  ag  i  s  mo  re 
joint  than  single  service,  then  why  does  the 
Air  Force  run  it  without  the  oversight  of  a 
CINC? 

Simi  larly,thereshould  beno  such  thing  as 
a  naval  campaign,  even  if  naval  warfare  is 
multiservice  in  nature.  Today,  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
credi  ble  mi  I  itary  threat  to  mariti  me  forces  i  n 


the  deep-ocean  environment.  A  unified 
Cl NC's contingency  plansforan  MTW  envi¬ 
ronment  would  not  likely  assume  credible 
threats  to  shipping  or  naval  forces  transiting 
the  deep  oceans  en  route  to  a  trouble  spot. 
Therefore,  one  probably  would  not  find  a  ca¬ 
pability  for  open-ocean  combat  against  a  de¬ 
termined  high-seas  threat  on  any  unified 
Cl  NC's  j  METL  or  in  any  mariti  me  jTF  corn- 
man  der'sjMETLsdesignedtosupportcurrent 
plans. 

If  unified  CINCs  assume  a  "free  ride" 
across  the  oceans,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
train  maritime  forces  to  meet  hostile  open- 
ocean  threats,  to  program  future  convoy  ca¬ 
pabilities,  or  to  assess  readiness  to  cross  sea 
lines  of  communicationsin  acontested  envi¬ 
ronment.  Without  any  jMETL  requirement 
for  such  training,  should  Navy  METLs  drive 
Navy  or  multinational  naval  training  for  just 
such  an  eventuality? 

This  Navy  issue  addresses  whether  forces 
should  be  trained  under  "most  likely"  threat 
conditions  or  "worst  case"  conditions.  No 
one  questions  the  need  to  transit  the 
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oceans;  rather,  one  questions  whether 
trai  n  i  n  g  an  d  fo  rce  p  ro  cu  re  men  t  sh  0  u  I  d  as- 
sume  the  existence  of  any  opposition  on 
the  high  seas.  JMETLs  with  an  MTW  as  the 
most  demanding  scenario  would  drive 
Navy  training  to  assume  no  threat.  But 
Navy  M  ETLs  might  posit  a  com pletelydif- 


There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
naval  campai^,  even  if  naval 
warfare  is  multiservice  in  nature 


ferent  training  environment. 

The  Air  Force  issue  addresses  whether  Air 
Force  precision-engagement  forces  would  be 
required  to  penetrate  sophisticated  national 
or  theater  ai  r  and  mi  ssi  I  edefensesor  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  preferential  defense  of  specific 
targets.  Current  joint  guidance  discusses 
"most  likely  scenarios"  but  says  at  the  same 
time  to  assume  "worst  case"  conditions.® 
Shoul  d  Ai  r  Force  M  ETLs  assume  a  set  of  trai  n- 
ing  conditions  associated  with  combat  more 
robust  than  an  MTW  even  if  no  JMETL  re¬ 
quirements  exist? 

The  M  ari  ne  Corps's  vi  ew  of  combat  no w 
includes  operational  maneuver  from  the 
sea,  but  the  M  ari  nes'  embraci  ng  of  maneu¬ 
ver  war  fare  co  n  cepts  h  as  n  ot  been  sh  ared  by 
the  joint  community.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
these  concepts  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  internalized  by  the  Air  Force  and 
N  avy.i°To  day,  weseetheM  ari  nespursu  i  ng 
operational  maneuver  from  the  sea  and  the 
gen  eral  con  ceptsof  maneuver  warfarewith- 
out  a  clear  mandate  from  the  CINCs' 
jMETLs  or  even  jV  2010  Marines  have  a 
history  of  leading  the  way  in  innovative 
war-fighting  concepts,  but  as  regards  ma- 
n  eu  ver  war  fare,  th  ey  seem  to  be  I  ean  i  n  g  f  o  r- 
ward  in  thestraps.  Do  parallels  in  doctrinal 
development  exist  within  the  Air  Force? 

JM  ETLs  Are  Not  Enough! 


Although  the  US  government  and  allied 
nationsaredo  i  ngevery  thi  ng  i  n  thei  r  powerto 
ensure  that  the  current  political-military  en¬ 
vironment  gets  no  worse-and  therefore  that 
the  global  conventional  war  and  regional  war 
scenariosassoci  ated  with  aresurgentoremer- 
g^t  global  threat  do  not  return— this  effort 
might  not  succeed  despiteour  collective  best 
efforts.  If  the  worst  were  to  happen  and  a  re¬ 
surgent  or  emergent  global  threat  or  regional 
war  threat  did  emerge,  then  the  guidance 
from  the  National  Security  Strategy,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Strategy,  the  Defense  Planning 
Guidance,  and  the  Joint  Strat^c  Capabilities 
Plan  would  change,  which  in  turn  would 
changej  M  ETLs-but  only  over  time.  The  uni- 
fiedCINC  who  had  previously  not  considered 
large  numbers  of  Air  Force  global -attack 
forces,  manned  penetrating  bombers.  Army 
corps  that  would  fight  as  service  elements, 
open-ocean  combat  in  contested  seas,  or  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare  as  mission  essential  would 
face  the  immediate  need  to  have  forces 
trained,  equipped,  and  ready  for  these  tasks 

In  such  a  situation,  the  unified  CINCs 
would  turn  to  the  services  for  trained  and 
equipped  forces  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
That  none  of  these  forces  might  have  trained 
for  such  conditions  of  combat  or  that  forces 
to  perform  such  missions  might  not  exist 
would  exacerbate  an  already  troublesomedi- 
lemma.  Further,  if  no  hardware  existed  to 
sup  port  moredemandi  ngmissionsthesi tua- 
tion  could  become  intolerable. 

Under  congressional,  DOD,  and  jCS  man¬ 
date,  the  uniformed  services— not  the 
CINCs-are  responsible  for  training,  equip¬ 
ping,  and  organizing  the  armed  forces.  These 
responsibilities  are  not  limited  to  conditions 
assumed  by  the  CINCs  as  they  make  up  their 
current  j  M  ETLs  or  to  the  future  of  combat  as 
envisag^  in  JV  2010.  The  services  have  a  re- 
sponsi  bil  itytodevelopaforcebeyondthatre- 
quired  to  meet  the  current  thr^.  In  other 
words,  theservices  have  a  long-range  view  as 
opposed  to  the  short-range  view  of  the  uni¬ 
fied  CINCs 

Because  the  services  have  a  longer  view, 
they  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  new  weapons  systems. 
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evaluation  of  emerging  technologies,  and  as¬ 
sociated  research  and  development  func¬ 
tions.  The  services— not  the  unified 
CINCs-have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  pro  cu  re  ment  of  weap  onssystemsand  the 
equip  pi  ngofforcesforthefuture.  Ifthisfunc- 
tion  were  subordinated  to  the  more  short- 
range  view  of  thej  M  ETL  pro  cess,  or  even  that 
found  in  JV  2010,  a  drastic  change  would  oc¬ 
cur  in  what  the  armed  services  buy. 

Apparently  the  new  advanced  concepts 
technology  demonstration  (ACTD)  pro cessis 
removing  some  procurement  decisions  from 
the  services  Promising  advanced  technolo¬ 
gies  are  put  directly  into  the  hands  of  unified 
CINCs,  who  must  determine  military  utility 
and  impacton  joint  doctrine.  The  ACTD  pro¬ 
cess  puts  the  CINCs  rather  than  the  service 
chiefs  initially  in  the  driver's  seat  on  certain 
major  procurement  programs  JV  2010  states 
th^thisnewjointvi  sion  will  also  havearole 
in  the  ACTD  process,  but  that  role  is  still  be 
ing  formulate. 

Thisisnottosaythateitherthelong- range 
service  view  or  the  short-range  Cl  NC  view  is 
superior.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  needs 
thein  put  of  both  ifitisto  makeinformed  de 
cisionson  the  allocation  of  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  DOD  programs  Nor  should  the  reader 
infer  that  the  author  is  advocating  the  back¬ 
pedal  ingofservicesupportforjointness.This 
article  does  argue,  however,  that  even  in  an 
era  of  jointness,  the  nation  needs  to  ensure 
that  the  services  are  able  to  perform  non  joint 
and  non-mission-essential  tasks  that  may  be 
required  in  the  future.  In  short,  jMETLs  are 
not  enough! 

How  to  Determine  Service 
Core  Competencies 

The  Rq^o/t  of  the  Commisaon  on  Roles  and 
Missionsof  1995  foresaw  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  used  the  phrase  "core  competen¬ 
cies"  to  refer  to  those  tasks  in  which  the  serv¬ 
ices  should  maintain  expertise.  The  report 
stated  that  "core  competencies  are  the  set  of 
speci  f  i  ccapabi  I  i  ti  es  or  acti  vi  ti  esf  un  damental 
to  a  Service  or  agency  role."  It  also  said  that 


"we  affi  rm  the  rol  e  of  the  M  i  I  itary  Servi  ces  i  n 
developing  concepts,  doctrine,  tactics,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  pro  ceduresth  at  derivefromtheir 
corecompetencies."Thecommissiondidnot 
feel  t  h  at  serv  i  ceco  reco  m  peten  ci  esco  n  f I  i  cted 
with  the  preparation  for  joint  warfare  In¬ 
stead,  the  report  said  that  those  core  compe¬ 
tencies  "define  the  Service's  or  agency's  es- 
sential  contributions  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  DOD  and  its  Unified  Com- 


The  Marines!  embracing  of 
maneuver  warfare  conc^s  has 
not  been  shared  by  the  jdnt 
community. 


mand"  andthatthey  are"aprereq  ui  siteto  im¬ 
proved  joint  military  effectiveness" 

The  core  competencies  of  the  uniformed 
mi  litaryservicesarethoserolesand  functions 
assigned  to  them  by  higher  authority.  They 
define,forexample,theoverall  responsi  bil  ity 
of  the  individual  service  in  the  training, 
equipping,  and  organizing  of  its  military 
forces. Thiswould  include,  but  isnot  limited 
to,  procurement,  mobilization,  education 
and  training,  preparation  of  doctrine,  organi¬ 
zation,  personnel  management,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  these  competen- 
cies  are  outlined  in  legislation  and 
administrative  regulations  that  delineate  the 
differences  between  military  departments 
and  combatant  commanders.  War-fighting 
core  competencies,  however,  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain. 

just  what  are  the  specific  war-fightingcore 
competencies  of  each  service,  and  how 
should  they  bedeter  mi  ned?TheAi  r  Forcehas 
published  its  list.  The  Navy  might  argue  that 
open-ocean  combat  is  a  core  competency. 
The  Army  might  argue  that  core  competen¬ 
cies  include  the  ability  to  maneuver  a  corps, 
while  the  Marine  Corps  might  argue  that  it 
would  include  the  amphibious  assault  capa¬ 
bility  for  a  Marine  expeditionary  bri¬ 
gade-sized  force  in  an  opposed-landing  envi¬ 
ronment. 
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Should  each  serv  icehavetherightto  argue 
for  its  own  version  of  its  war-fighting  core 
CO  m  peten  ci  es,  0  r  sh  0  u  I  d  i  t  re  mai  n  su  p  po  r  ti  ve 
of  7 1/ 201 0  ?  Sho  u  I  d  serv  i  ceco  reco  m  peten  ci  es 
be  based  upon  service  or  joint  doctrine?  Per¬ 
haps  historical  use  or  expected  future  uses  of 
thatserviceshould  bethedecid  ingfactor.  An¬ 
other  approach  entails  reviewing  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administrative  regulations  that  as 
sign  war-fighting  roles  to  the  services  and 
deriving  tasks  from  them.  After  all,  if  Con¬ 
gress,  DOD,  orJCShasdirected  that  a  service 
becapableof  perform  ingaroleorafunction, 
one  would  assume  that  it  ought  to  beableto 
do  so. 

Whatever  the  method,  theservicesshould 
agree  on  a  general  approach  to  the  problem 
andunderstandthattheirroleiscomplemen- 
tary  to  supporting  jointness  Services  need  to 
support  the  war-fighting  unified  CINCswith 
their  abilities  to  perform  current  tasks  But 
they  also  need  to  take  the  long  view  and 
maintain  capabilities  that  currently  do  not 
appearontheuni  fiedCI  NCs'vari  ousj  M  ETLs 

The  issue  of  how  much  the  nation  should 
support  the  long  and  short  views  needs  to  be 
consciously  addressed  with  solid  analytic 
methodologies  We  must  balance  the  ability 
to  meet  current  tasks  agai  nst  the  need  to  ad¬ 
dress  potential  future  threats  with  emerging 
technologies  and  doctrine.  Although  we 
probably  don't  have  sufficient  resources  to 
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